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ION.  CHARLES  ALBRIGHT, 

Of  Pennsylvania, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  28,  1874. 


he  House  being  in  Commitee  of  the  Whole,  and  haring 
er  consideration  the  Army  appropriation  bill — 

Jr.  ALBRIGHT  said : 

Jr.  Chairman:  In  times  like  these, "when  the 
enues  of  the  Government  have  fallen  off 
atlv,  and  when  economy  in  all  the  departments 
he  national  Government  becomes  necessary,  no 
:  can  be  more  favorable  to  reform  and  to  cut- 
l  down  expenses  than  I.  And  no  one  can  be 
re  anxious  to  correct  evils  and  abuses  that  may 
re  crept  into  the  public  service  than  I.  If  abuses 
st  anywhere,  let  him  who  knows  the  fact  point 
m  out,  and  the  evil  will  be  remedied  so  far  as 
vote  can  do  it.  We  owe  no  higher  duty  to  the 
ntry  than  to  initiate  a  careful  scrutiny  into  all 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  to  hold  all 
)lic  officers  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the  dis- 
'sement  of  money  intrusted  to  them, 
file  principle  is  axiomatic  that  purity  and 
testy  in  official  life  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
petuity  of  national  existence.  No  nation  can 
g  survive  and  withstand  the  assaults  of  corrupt 
i  venal  officials.  The  history  of  nations  that 
re  passed  from  the  stage  of  action  fully  attests 
s  truth.  Their  decline  commenced  with  official 
honesty  and  corruption,  and  culminated  with  the 
>auchery  and  demoralization  of  the  masses, 
erefore  the  higher  the  official  the  more  irnpera- 
e  the  demand  for  unscrupulous  honesty  and 
slity  in  the  discharge  of  all  public  trusts  corn- 
fed  to  him.  He  should  remember  that — 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them 
And  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Hxtravaganee  blunts  the  edge  of  conscience  and 
eds  dishonesty,  because  it  creates  inordinate  de¬ 
ss  which  honest  work  cannot  satisfy,  and  there- 
ie  it  at  first  attempts  to  procure  by  indirection 
I  at  the  law  positively  forbids.  I  believe  that 
n,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  accept  and  hold 
Ices  of  trust  and  responsibility  should  make  it  a 
int  to  live  and  support  themselves  upon  the  pay 
d  emoluments  thereof,  for  the  sake  of  example; 
l  in  failing  to  do  so  they  weaken  the  moral 
tenings  of  others  less  fortunate  than  themselves, 
t  whose  positions  are  of  equal  grade  and  honor. 
!4o  doubt  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
:  country  have  caused  a  proportionate  increase  of 
lenses,  and  opened  the  doors  in  many  places  for 
rupt  practices.  It  is  charged  by  some  that  mil¬ 
ls  of  dollars  are  yearly  paid  out  improperly, 

1  that  the  more  money  is  appropriated  the  less 
i  be  shown  for  it.  Do  the  gentleman  who  make 
se  charges  know  whereof  they  affirm  ?  If  they 


do,  it  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves  and 
the  country  to  lay  bare  the  festering  sores  and 
show  where  the  evil  is,  so  that  it  may  be  reached 
and  corrected.  Where  it  Is,  there  the  pruning- 
knife  ought  to  be  run  in.  By  all  means  let  what 
can  be  done  to  cut  down  expenses  and  avert  the 
necessity  of  levying  additional  taxation. 

But  in  our  efforts  to  reform  the  public  service 
and  save  money  we  must  not  let  our  zeal  take  us 
too  far.  We  must  remember  that  we  have  a  great 
country,  and  that  the  just  and  proper  expenses  of 
the  country  are  great  too,  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  cut  down  simply  upon  the  ground  of 
saving  money. 

The  matter  before  us  now  is  the  Army  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  which  in  effect  contemplates  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Army.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wheeler]  who  has  charge  of  this 
bill  tells  us  that  the  reduction  upon  the  estimates 
amount  to  making  the  total  of  the 

Army  appropriations  some  $3,000,000  less  than 
they  were  last  year.  You  will  observe  that  the 
items  upon  which  the  greatest  reductions  are  made 
are  those  which  directly  affect  the  status  of  the 
Army.  In  other  words,  .if  you  pass  this  appro¬ 
priation  bill  in  its  present  form  you  in  effect  direct 
a  reduction  of  the  Army  of  not  less  than  five 
thousand,  men. 

According  to  the  Adjutant-General’s  report,  the 
strength  of  the  Army,  as  given  me  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Wheeler,]  is  made 
up  as  follows  :  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  4,736  men, 
473.2  per  regiment,  12  companies  to  a  regiment, 
averaging  39  13-40  to  a  company  ;  5  regiments  of 
artillery,  3,180  men,  656  per  regiment,  12  com¬ 
panies  to  a  regiment,  averaging  54  f-  to  a  company  ; 
per  25  regiments  of  infantry,  12,802  men,  512  2-25 
regimeni  ;  10  companies  to  a  regiment,  51  18-125 
to  a  company  ;  engineers,  329.  Total  21,047. 

The  available  fighting  force  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  is  21,047  men,  scattered  over  the 
country  from  Fort  Preble,  Maine,  to  Sitka,  Alaska, 
from  our  northern  boundaries  to  the  gulf,  in  thirty - 
one  States  and  Territories,  and  occupying  some 
two  hundred  posts,  averaging  but  a  fraction  over 
one  hundred  men  to  a  post,  besides  the  arsenals. 
While,  according  to  reports,  21,047  compose  our 
Army,  yet  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  Army  men 
that  of  this  force,  if  any  emergency  should  arise, 
you  could  not  march  much  more  than  one-half,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  casualties  occassioned  by  camp  life. 
Many  of  these  men  are  in  the  hospital  and  on 
special  detail  about  the  camps.  If  you  were  sud- 
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ailed  upon  to  concentrate  your  Army  from 
ause  whatever,  and  protect  the  country 
:d  by  our  troops,  you  could  scarcely,,  count 
--  more  than  one-third  of  this  scattered  Armv. 
Many  posts  could  not  be  abandoned  without  expos¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  the  settlers  and  inviting  the  de¬ 
predations  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  an  Army  ,  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  enlisted  men  are  doing  the  work  of  clerks, 
messengers,  watchmen,  signal  sergants,  commissary 
sergants,  hospital  stewards,  &c.,  and  saving  the 
Government  large  sums  of  money,  because  the 
duties  which  they  perform  would  not  cease  by  a 
reduction  of  the  Army,  but  would  have  to  he  per¬ 
formed  by  civilians  at  a  higher  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
thousands  of  claims  to  be  disposed  of  through  the 
War  Department,  occasioned  by  the  war,  relating 
to  bounties,  back  pay,  pensions,  Freedmen’s 
Bureau,  prisoners  of  war,  &c.  The  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  these  claims  cost  the  Government 
large  sums.  They  are  charged  to  the  Army,  and 
of  course  swell  Army  expenses.  These  expenses 
cannot  be  cut  down  at  this  time,  unless  the  statutes 
are  changed  relating  to  these  meritorious  claim¬ 
ants.  Our  troops  are  so  scattered  that  you  could 
not,  without  great  expense,  turn  out  a  funeral  escort 
for  one  of  our  distinguished  generals,  should  one 
die.  There  is  no  sucb  thing  as  a  regiment  at  one 
place.  Regiments  in  many  instances  are  hundreds 
of  miles  apart. 

The  artillery  soldiers  occupy  mainly  the  forti¬ 
fications  along  the  sea-coasts,  and  have  the  care 
and  responsibility  of  millions  of  property.  Look 
at  the  few  men  who  take  care  of  the  valuable 
munitions  of  war  ;  to  reduce  the  number  would  be 
to  consign  this  property  to  destruction.  It  would 
be  better  to  stop  building  new  fortifications  and 
procuring  armaments  therefore,  if  we  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  soldiers  to  take  care  of  them.  The  j 
system  of  fortifications  is  undergoing  a  radical  | 
change ;  science  and  invention  are  traveling  so 
fast  as  to  render  almost  useless  what  was  regarded 
as  nearly  perfect  ten  years  ago — -or  even  five  years  | 
years  ago.  The  Secretary  of  War  says  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  this  Congress  : 

I  feel  great  hesitation  in  recommending  increased  appro¬ 
priation,  ar,  this  time,  but  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  that  the 
armament  of  our  sea-coast  defenses,  which  involves  the 
question  of  she  defense  of  our  principal  sea-board  cities 
from  attack,  in  case  of  war  with  a  naval  power,  is  a  subject 
demanding  the  earnest  attention  of  Congress.  The  princi-  J 
pal  cities  .on  .our  coast  are  in  a  very  defenseless  state,  and 
the  tedious  and  costly  work  of  preparation  cannot 
be  commenced  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  any  adequate  result. 
The  work  must  be  done  in  time  of  peace,  without 
waiting  for  an  uncertain  period  in  search  after  perfection  in 
gun-constructions.  The  importance  of  this  subject  increases 
with  the  earnest  and  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  all 
nations  to  supply  their  forts  with  the  most  improved  arma¬ 
ment  ;  and  should  war  find  this  country  without  a  proper 
defense  against  iron-dads  and  their  great  guns,  the  re-  i 
sponsibility  cannot  rest  on  this  Department,  as  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  has  often  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

No  age  has  surpassed  this  in  marvelous  inven-  i 
tions.  Especially  is  this  true  with  all  that  relates  i 
to  war  on  land  and  sea.  On  the  8th  and  9th  of 
March,  1862,  one  little  iron-clad,  the  Monitor, 
with  a  battery  of  two  guns,  could  go  to  Hampton 


Roads  and  compel  in  two  hours  the  Merrimac 
best  war-ship  of  the  confederates,  to  withdraw 
abled,  after  having  sunk  the  United  States  frig 
Cumberland  and  Congress.  April  19,  1864. 
Kearsage  can  follow  the  Alabama  upon  the  1 
seas,  and  on  the  1 9th  of  April,  1864,  off  Cherbo 
France,  destroy  this  proud  piratical  craft.  1 
was  effected  a  change  in  naval  warfare.  Iron- 
monitors,  the  needle-gun,  and  the  heavy  ordn; 
have  changed  almost  the  mode  of  warfare; 
were  we  to  go  into  a  war  to-day  we  would  1 
none  of  the  muskets  which  did  such  effective 
vice  in  the  days  of  the  rebellion.  Nor  coulc 
go  into  the  market  and  supply  ourselves  with, 
arms  so  necessary  to  defend  our  national  ho 
They  must  be  manufactured  to  order,  and  who 
make  them  if  the  Government  does  not  req 
them  ?  A  board  of  officers,  after  experimen 
for  six  months  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
best  small  arms  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
soldiers,  have  made  their  report. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  board  for  sel 
ing  a  breech-system  for  the  muskets  and  carb 
of  the  military  service.  The  board  consiste- 
the  following  officers:  Alfred  IT.  Terry,  brigai 
general;  P.  Y.  Hagner,  colonel  of  ordnance; 
B.  Clitz,  colonel  Tenth  Infantry  ;  M.  A.  Ri 
major  seventh  Cavalry  ;  L.  L.  Livingstone,  capi 
Third  Artillery. 


Final  test  with  45  caliber  arms — Conclusion — Selecti 
Recommendation  of  Springfield  system. 

These  arms  having  been  received,  with  the  exceptio 
the  fourth  on  the  list,  for  which  the  Remingtons  suppli 
substantially  similar  arm  of  their  own  make,  No.  86, 1 
were  tested  for  rapidity  of  firing  by  the  expert,  and  alsi 
a  party  of  old  soldiers  and  recruits.  Without  particular!! 
the  special  favorable  and  unfavorable  features  of  each  n 
tem,  fully  shown  by  other  portions  of  the  record,  the  hi 
has  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  frorii  their  own  exj 
ment,  as  well  as  from  the  great  mass  of  confirmatory  t< 
mony  obtained  from  the  army  in  the  field,  that  the  8pr 
field  gun.  No.  99,  of  all  those  presented,  is  the  best  suited 
our  miltary  service.  They  have,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  board  recommend  that,  the  Spring! 
breech-loading  system  be  adopted  for  the  military  servic 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations 
the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1 
and  for  other  purposes,'  ”  approved  June  6,  1872. 

And  now  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
commended  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  fr 
which  we  can  make  about  fifty -five  hundred  a 
fifty-six  of  these  arms.  Colonel  Bendt  says  ti 
the  cost  of  one  of  these  Springfield  breech-load  ' 
would  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars.  Att  , 
rate  it  would  take  eighteen  years  to  make  enou  » 
guns  for  one  hundred  thousand  men,  taking  it  “ 
granted  that  none  would  wear  out  or  become  l  „ 
serviceable  in  the  mean  time.  If  it  is  true  tl 
this  is  the  best  small-arm  now  in  use  we  would  i  J 
a  sorry  figure  if  we  should  become  involved  in  w  : 
and  we  would  be  unable  to  equip  ten  thousand  no  t 
with  this  arm.  We  have  capacity  to  manufacti  j 
thirty-five  thousand  of  the  Spring-field  breech-lo; 
ing  guns  per  annum,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500, 00( » 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  proceed  no  faster  in  I 
manufacture  of  this  gun  would  be  criminal  a  , 
unjustifiable  upon  any  score  of  wholesome  a  1 
judicious  economy.  And  the  policy  of  such  savi  j 
ecinoray  would  not  be  apparent  in  time  of  w 
We  would  then  rush  into  every  market  to  hi  e 
guns,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  supply  o  j 
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,;|  diers  with  inferior  arms  at  superior  and  exorbi- 
j.  it  prices.  Witii  our  present  capacity  it  would 
et|u  :e  us  three  years  to  manufacture  one  hundred 
j  msand  of  them.  Is  there  anybody  who  can 
jJ  ieve  that  we  ought  not  to  manufacture  them  at 
inj,  "national  armories  forthwith,  and  gather  several 
.  ndred  thousand  of  them  in  our  arsenals  ?  I 
ill  1 
tivei 
on] 


uld  do  this  without  increasing  our  capacity  to 
)duce  ;  but  I  would  do  it  because  nobody  can 
.1  roscope  the  future  and  tell  what  may  happen  to 
as  a  nation,  or  what  complications  may  encom 
ss  us  within  the  next  few  years. 

Now  what  is  true  with  regard  to  the  improve- 
:nts  of  small-arms  is  equally  true ,)vith  regard  to 
i  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  heavy 

Jinan ce.  Our  sea-coasts,  fortifications,  and  har- 
rs  need  new  armaments  to  enable  them  to 
thstand  the  assaults  that  may  be  brought  against 
m  by  the  new  and  improved  heavy  guns  and 
sjectiles.  The  age  in  which  we  are  living  is 
alific  the  wonderful  progress  that  society  is 
iking.  Our  young  nation  is  the  giant  figure  that 
rising  up  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  and 
serting  its  rightful  authority.  The  most  pro- 
essive,  active,  and  enlightened,  as  well  as  heaven- 
mred  people  are  we  on  earth,  and  yet  we  are  so 
vertv  stricken  to-day  that  we  cannot  put  our 
untry  in  proper  defense,  or  even  supply  the 
ans  of  defense,  in  case  of  a  sudden  and  great 
tergency.  If  this  is  true  the  spectacle  is  appal¬ 
ls?- 

Our  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments  are  mostly 
the  Territories  and  Indian  country,  and  upon 
border  or  frontier.  They  are  performing  a 
rd  and  thankless  duty.  There  are  more  troops 
Texas  than  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  ;  but 
o'can  justly  say  that  -  this  force  is  not  needed  ? 
ow  these  troops  are  used  and  for  what  they  are 
ed  let  General  Sherman  say  : 

1'bey  are  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
nt  commander,  General  Augur,  as  experienced  and  trust- 
irthv  an  officer  as  can  be  found  in  any  country,  and  they 
ut  forward  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  camps.  That 
e  of  posts  protects  the  frontier  against  nomadic  Indians 
d  against  the  incursions  of  Mexicans  whe  come  over  the 
Grande  to  steal  cattle  and  horses.  The  southeastern 
rt  of  Ttwxas  is  a  valuable  country.  In  due  time  it  will  fill 
with  a  good  population ;  and  although  this  process  is  very 
w,  it  is  bound  to  come.  But  so  long  as  the  country  is  ill 
present  condition  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  help  covering 
protecting  That  frontier,  and  that  cannot  be  done  cheaper 
n  it  is  now  done  by  the  present  cavalry.  Take  away  the 
nth  Cavalry  and  the  settlements  of  Texas  would  fall  still 
ther  hack,  and  other  troops  would  have  to  be  raised  a 
jail  time  to- recover  the  country  thus  surrendered  or  lost. 
*  *  *  *  *  ^  * 

The  necessity  of  a  regiment  in  Utah  has  been  demon- 
sited.  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  thinking  men. 
lere  is  a  natural  antagonism  between  the  Mormons  and 
eir  neighbors.  There  is  a  United  States  court  there,  which 
constantly  calling  upon  the  commanding  officer  for  assist- 
ice  in  the  way  of  serving  its  writs  and  in  enforcing  its 
andates.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  that  regi- 
nt  there  has  kept  the  peace,  where  otherwise  we  might, 
ive  been  dishonored  by  riots,  murders,  and  collisions,  that 
ould  have  been  disgraceful  to  our  civilization.  The  troops 
of  course,  perfectly  neutral  as  between  the  conflicting 
rties,  and  generally  stand  between  them,  now  protecting 
ae  and  then  the  other.  To  show  the  power  of  our  Govern- 
ent,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  any  person  in  Utah  can 
arrested  and  surrendered  to  the  civil  courts  with  a  ser- 
a n t  and  three  men  ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  unless  those 
risons  were  there,  and  unless  the  people  understood  dis- 
jriytha^vliere  three  men  went  three  hundred  could  go, 


streets- for  days  at  a  time.  I  mean  during  the  election  ex¬ 
citements  growing  out  of  the  governorships  and  senator- 
ships.  Thus  far  I  claim  that  the  troops  there  have  behaved 
with  admirable  discretion.  They  have  never  shot  a  man, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  prevented  many  riots. 
The  regiment  has  prevented  riots  there,  and  that  prevention 
I  think,  has  been  of  great  importance  to  the  country  at. 
large  and  to  our  reputation  as  a  civilized  people,  for  every 
riot  in  a  city  like  New  Orleans  is  a  disgrace  to  the  whole 
American  people, 

No  class  of  educated  men  in  our  country  are 
doing  such  hard  and  severe  duty  as  are  the  line 
officers  of  thte  Army  for  as  little  pay.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  let  me  call  vour  attention  to  the  sacrifices  our 
officers  and  men  have  been  subjected  to. 

General  Sherman  says  : 

The  Sixteenth  Infantry  is  one  of  the  few  regiments  that, 
are  in  the  South.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
i  see,  with  detachments  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky ;  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  ;  Humboldt,  Tennessee  ;  Lan- 
|  caster  and  Frankfort.  Kentucky.  The  regiment  has  been 
i  there,  with  changed  localities,  substantially  since  the  close 
'  of  the  war.  It  has  been  shifted  about,  the  companies  occu¬ 
pying  various  positions  according  to  the  requirements  of 
;  marshals  and  revenue  agents. 

Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  shift 
[  these  men  once  in  a  while? 

General  Sherman.  We  ought  to  shift  them  as  a  whole,  but 
we  cannot  afford  it.  I  have  tried  it  three  or  four  times,  but 
every  time  we  attempt  to  change  a  regiment,  in  the  spirit  of 
fairness,  we  meet  with  opposition  from  the  Quartermaster- 
I  General,  saying  that  he  has  not  the  necessary  money. 

Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut.  The  men  ought  to  be  shifted 
|  to  a  more  rigorous  climate. 

General  Sherman.  Of  course  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
1  interest  of  humanity;  not  with  that  regiment  so  much,  be- 
|  cause  its  location  is  generally  healthy,  but  with  another  regi- 
1  ment  that  has  been  in  Louisiana  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

I  mean  the  Nineteenth  RegimeDt.  *  *  *  The  Nine¬ 

teenth  Infantry  is  the.  one  that  I  spoke  of  just  now  as  having 
been  in  the  extreme  South  so  long.  It  has  gone  through  the 
yellow  fever  three  times. 

*  4s  %  If.  if. 

The  Twenty-second  Infantry  is  on  the  Missouri  River. 
We  are  trying  to  get  the  Sioux  into  that  district  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  country  is 
guarded  pretty  strongly.  There  are  two  regiments  there. 
The  one  commanded  by  General  Stanley,  the  Twenty-second, 
occupies  Fort  Sulley,  Fort  Randall,  and  the  lower  Brule 
agency,  all  in  Dakota  Territory.  That  regiment  has  been 
there  ever  since  the  clpse  of  the  war.  Some  of  its  officers 
have  hardly  seen  a  white  lace,  except  their  own  garrison,  for 
six  or  seven  years.  The  regiment  has  been  there  seven  years, 
and  I  have  promised  them  myself  several  times  to  bring  them 
out  where  they  can  have  a  school-house  and  church,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  fulfill  my  promise  thus  far. 

General  Townsend  says  : ' 

We  have  to  give  officers  a  little  leave  of  absence  sometimes 
in  order  to  save  their  health.  There  are  a  great  many  invalid 
officers  now.  broken  do\yn  by  long  service  in  malarious  coun¬ 
tries.  If  wo.  had  the  means  of  transportation  to  change  regi¬ 
ments  more  frequently,  we  could  save  life  and  health  by  | 
transferring  from  unhealthy  to  healthy  localities. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  most  of  tin*  regiments,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  transferred  within  the  last  five  years? 

Adjutant-General  Townsend.  No.  sir.  For  instance,  the 
First  Infantry  has  been  stationed  on  the  lakes  for  about  eight 
years,  while  other  regiments  have  been  in  the  South  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 

*  Secretary  Belknap  says  : 

Right  here  let  me  make  one  remark,  which  may  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  question.  There  are  some  regiments  which  1 
the  War  Department  would  like  very  much  to  change  the 
location  of;  not  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  be-  , 
cause  those  regiments  have  been  a  long  time  in  a  certain  sec-  1 
tion  of  the  country,  and  have  endured  the  rigors  of  a  bad  cli¬ 
mate,  while  other  regiments  have  been  in  sections  of  the 
country  more  lavorable  to  them.  I  would  like,  and  so  would 
the  General  of  the  Army,  to  exchange  those  troops,  and  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  immense  expense. 
The  transfer  of  the  Third  Cavalry  from  Arizona  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Platte,  and  of  the  Fifth  Calvary  from  the  Depart- 
ut-ofUic  Plat  tv  to  Arizona,  (although  the  horses  were  not 

■handed 
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over  $200,000.  There  are  regiments  in  Dakota  which  have 
been  there  several  years,  enduring  the  rigors  of  that  climate, 
and  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  their  officers  and  men  to  I 
be  moved  to  a  more  southern  station ;  while  it  would  be 
equally  agreeable  to  one  of  the  regiments  in  Texas  to  take  a 
northern  station  for  a  time  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  make 
these  movements  on  account  of  the  expense.  *  * 

I  would  like  to  go  back  a  little  as  to  the  question  relative 
to  the  troops  in  Arizona.  Among  the  services  rendered  by 
the  troops  in  that  Territory  was  the  building  of  a  telegraph 
line,  six  hundred  miles  long,  at  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  which  was  made  for  it.  There  was  a  large 
saving  by  using  troops  for  that  work,  instead  of  civilians. 
There  was  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  and  the  line  is 
now  in  working  order. 

General  Ord  says : 

The  improvement  in  the  men's  quarters,  as  I  remarked,  is 
confined  to  a  few  stations;  at  manv  in  this  department  the 
quarters  are  old,  originally  built  of  logs,  or  aro  mere  shells  of 
mountain  pine,  without  proper  lining  or  ceiling;  the  flooring 
is  worn  through,  the  roofs  open  and  leaky,  and  nearly  all  the 
skeletons  of  such  wooden  structures  are  so  decayed,  that  it  is 
waste  of  lumber  and  nails  to  attempt  to  repair  them ;  and  yet 
year  after  year  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  have 
been  -wasted  upon  such  dilapidated  old  posts  as  Fort  Lara¬ 
mie,  (built  in  1847,)  Camp  Douglas,  and  Fort  McPherson. 
These  quarters  are  all  infested  with  bed-bugs,  so  that,  as  an 
Irish  soldier  said,  *'  to  get  any  sleep  in  them,  the  men  in 
warm  weather  have  to  lie  out  of  doors.”  But  the  plains  are 
dry  and  dusty  and  high  winds  prevail ;  cleanliness,  therefore, 
in  such  shells  in  summer,  or  warmth  in  winter,  is  impossible. 
Such  discomfort,  of  course,  adds  to  the  number  of  desertions. 
Now  that  the  Indians  are  being  permanently  located,  good 
permanent  quarters  should  be  built  for  the  troops,  to  be  loca¬ 
ted  with  reference  to  the  Indian  reservations;  the  very  large 
annual  expenditure  for  repairing  old  huts  or  shells  would 
thereby  he  avoided. 

Can  and  should  the  Army  be  reduced  ?  If  so, 
how  ?  This  appropriation  bill  strikes  a  blow  in 
the  dark.  It  withholds  the  bread  and  clothing 
and  pay  for  the  present  force  of  enlisted  men,  but 
it  does  not  determine  upon  whom  or  what  branch 
of  the  Army  its  decimating  and  blighting  touch 
shall  fall.  It  strikes  the  most  “  unkindest  cut  of 
all.”  Pass  this  appropriation  bill  without  fully 
considering  the  question  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  a  reduction  of  the  Army,  and  you  compel  a 
reduction,  without  regard  to  consequences.  Wotlld 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  determined  the 
other  question  first,  and  then  make  your  appro 
priations  accordingly  ;  because  if  a  reduction  of 
the  Army  can  be  made,  it  would  be  well  to  find 
out  in  what  arm  of  the  service  the  reduction  should 
take  place,  because  of  the  difference  of  expense. 
The  relative  expenses  of  the  different  arms  of  the 
service,  are  as  follows  .• 


General  Sherman  says : 

As  a  matter  of  self-interest,  as  well  as  of  opinion  prob 
i  (that  of  a  soldier  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  a  citize 
j  do  not  think  that  this  force  should  he  reduced  in  nun; 

either  as  a  nucleus  on  which  to  build  a  future  mili 
i  establishment,  or  as  a  force  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
j  present  state  of  our  country.  Tf,  therefore,  the  necessit, 

;  economy  is  so  urgent,  I  advise  that  the  pruning-knif 
applied  to  what  I  would  call  those  branches  of  the  mili 
;  peace  establishment  outside  of  the  active  region 
Whether  such  a  pruning-knife  can  be  applied  with  wis 
I  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  my  judgment  is  that  the  presenl 
regiments  of  cavalry,  five  regiments  of  artillery,  and  twe 
I  five  ’■egiments  of  infantry  cannot  be  reduced  in  numbei 
efficiency  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  country.  * 

If  reduction  is  forced  upon  the  Army  by  the  final 
condition  of  the  country,  (of  which  Congress  must  b( 
sole  judge,)  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  you  had  better  cu 
at  the  head  than  at  the  foot ;  that  the  most  valuable  pa 
our  military  establishment  is  in  the  inverse  order  o 
general  arrangement.  I  look  upon  two  cavalry  regim< 
or  even  infantry  regiments,  as  worth  more  than  the  w 
general  staff,  myself  included.  I  would  rather  see  Cong 
abolish  me  and  my  office,  and  turn  me  loose,  to  get  my 
living  and  tear  out  the  first  thirty-eight  pages  of  the  A 
Register,  than  to  see  it  disband  two  such  regiments.  * 

Now,  I  have  accounted  for  every  one  of  our  ten  regim 
of  cavalry.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  despense  wi 
single  soldier  in  these  ten  regiments,  nor  do  I  believe 
you  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  economizing  in  their  m 
tenance ;  and  y?t  they  are  as  necessary  as  troops  wer 
the  line  of  operations  in  any  of  our  Army  movements 
ing  the  civil  war. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  regiment 
cavalry  we  had  on  the  frontier  before  the  war  ? 

General  Sherman.  I  think  five  ;  but  at  that  time  w< 
not  have  near  as  much  frontier  to  protect.  The  line 
was  neither  so  far  north,  so  far  west,  nor  so  far  south.  ? 
instead  of  having  a  single  western  frontier,  we  have  g 
western  frontier,  and  an  eastern  frontier,  looking  east  1 
California  and  Oregon,  and  two  or  three  little  circle; 
Montana,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  each  having  a  fror 
of  its  own,  so  that  we  have  multiplied  the  extent  twenty 
or  thirty  times. 

Adjutant-General  Townsend  says  : 


I  think  that  the  true  economy  of  the  country  at  b  ' 
would  be  better  subserved  by  maintaining  the  Army  as  j 
at  any  rate  for  the  present.  Besides  the  posts  that  aro 
risoned  and  the  duties  that  are  done,  as  described  by  Gen 
Sherman,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  very  frequent  applicat 
for  escorts  to  Indian  commissioners  ;  to  persons  convey 
i  bullion  for  the  Treasury  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
!  the  other;  for  surveys  sometimes  connected  with  the  milii 
service,  and  sometimes  with  boundry  commissions,  like 
British  and  American  boundary'  commission  at  present, 
the  Army  did  not  furnish  both  the  men  and  trausporta 
for  such  purposes  as  those,  they  would  have  to  J)e  provi 
l  for  from  civil  life,  and  at  a  much  greater  expense.  As  to 
size  of  the  companies,  they  are  now  as  small  as  it  is  saf 
|  reduce  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  all 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Army  are  busily  engaged  all 


Expenditures  by  each  of  the  several  staff  departments. 


bervice. 

j  Quartermas¬ 
ter’s. 

Subsistence. 

Medical. 

Pay. 

Ordnance. 

each  re 
ment. 

Cavalry  .  $478,500  00 

Artillery . .  187,000  00 

Infantry . |  1S0.270  00 

$81,845  90 
01,028  00 
48,581  50 

$6,399  36 
4.944  96 
3,878  40 

$243,992  00 
217.560  00 
158,120  00 

$36,468  00 
19,719  50 
6,292  00 

$842,201 

490.255 

897,141 

Total  . '.  840,770 

on 

191,453  40 

15,222  72 

619,672  00 

62,479  50 

Aggregate  cost  of  the  three  regiments . 

1,726,59* 

Now  let  US  see  from  such  light  as  the  Commit- j  “  Adjutant-General  Towssenb  I  would  not  like 'to  say  tl 
tee  on  Military  Anairs  have  been  able  to  gather,  1  because  that  would  be  taxing  human  nature  to  much. 


whether  it  would  he  urooer  right 
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Secretary  Belknap  says : 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  reduce  the 
Army  at  the  present  time.  The  Army  now  consists  of  ten 
regim  mts  of  cavalry  five  of  artillery,  and  twenty- 
five  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  anil  two  of  infantry 
being  colored.  They  are  distributed  at  the  various  posts 
throughout  the  country  in  as  limited  numbers  as  the  great 
number  of  posts  and  the  small  number  of  troops  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  compel  them  to  be.  *  *  *  I  am  one  of  those 

men  who  believe  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  prepare  | 
for  war.  I  was  very  fearful  not  many  months  ago  that 
the  result  might  show  that  in  our  fortifications  we  were  not 
prepared  for  trouble  which  might  come. 

Secretary  Delano  testifies  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Gunckel.  And,  in  your  opinion,  the  force  there  is 
necessary  at  this  time  ? 

Secretary  Delano.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  any  more  force  than 
you  have  there  is  necessary  ? 

Secretary  Delano.  Not  if  I  am  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  force  which  is  there.  The  exact  condition  of  the  several 
military  stations,  and  the  forces  at  them,  I  am  not  as  able  to 
give  as  an  officer  in  the  Army  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  From  reports  received  from  the  agents  of 
your  Department,  do  you  feel  any  apprehension  from  a  lack 
of  military  force? 

Secretary  Delano.  No,  sir  ;  not  at  present 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  recent  information  from  that 
region  of  such  a  nature  as  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  hos¬ 
tility  or  mischief  to  the  settlers  or  danger  to  the  Indians  is 
imminent  ? 

Secretary  Delano.  At  the  present  moment,  and  always  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  Indians  are  in  repose:  everything  is 
quiet.  It  is  not  the  season  of  the  year  for  their  movements. 

I  shall  feel  some  apprehension  next  spring,  when  the  Indians 
be°in  to  move,  especially  if  there  is  any  lack  of  ability  in  the 
Indian  Department  to  comply  with  the  treaty  stipulations 
in  feeding  them. 

Mr.  Albright.  Then  the  feeding  and  Supplying  of  the  In¬ 
dians  ought  to  be,  in  a  measure,  accompanied  with  a  force  to 
compel  obedience  if  thay  violate  the  treaty  stipulations? 

Secretary  Delano.  That  I  consider  necessary  until  the  wild 
tribes  are  all  compelled  to  accept  reservations  and  to  begin 
to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilization  . 

55c  sSc  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Gunckel.  You  think  the  military  should  be  in  as 
strong  force  there  as  they  are  now  ? 

Secretary  Delano  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  can.be 
any  diminution  of  the  force  there  with  safety  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  largely  and  fully  considered. 

£  %  *  *  * 

Mr.  Albright  Would  not  the  withdrawal  or  weakening  of 
military  force  have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  present  peace 
policy,  and  in  view  of  a  possible  war  with  either  the  Sioux 
or  Comanche  Indians,  increase  the  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  T 

Secretary  Delano.  My  want  of  positive  and  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  present  strength  of  the  Army,  and  as  to  its 
availability  for  the  necessary  co-operation  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians,  must  make  my  answer  hypothetical.  I 
therefore  say  that  a  withdrawal  of  the  present  military  force 
used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Indian  depredations  or 
punishing  Indians  for  outrages  which  they  have  committed, 
or  the  weakening  of  such  force  to  the  extent  of  creating  a 
feeling  among  the  Indians  that  the  Government  is  unable  to 
punish  them,"  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  endanger  our 
present  peaceable  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  to  bring 
on  conflicts  which  might  lead  to  serious  war  with  some  of  the 
powerful  tribes. 

General  Sheridan,  in  his  report,  says  . 

To  give  protection  to  the  citizens  of  the  frontier  against 
these  Indians,  and  to  guard  the  long  line  of  our  Mexican 
border  against  robberies  by  Mexican  citizen^  and  Indians 
living  in  Mexico;  to  explore  unknown  territory  and  furnish 
escorts  to  eurveying  parties  for  scientific  purposes  and  for 
projected  railroads  ;  to  assist  and  guard  the  railways  already 
built  and  other  commercial  lines  of  travel ;  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  civil  law  in  remote  places  ;  and  to  do 
generally  all  that  is  constantly  required  of  our  Army  irk  the 
way  of  helping-ami  urging  forward  everything  which  tends 
to  develope  and  increase  civilization  upon  the  border,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  the  Indians  in  the  rights  and 
immunities  guaranteed  them  under  the  existing  treaties,  has 
been  the  work  of  the  troops  in  this  military  division  for  the 
past  year,  and  that  work  has  been  successfully  iccom- 


frontier  of  Texas  have  been  principally  from  Indian 
coming  from  the  reservations  in  the  Indian  Territory  ;  and 
respectfully  request  that  some  definite  authority  be  give 
me  to  punish  these  raiding  parties  of  Indians  upon  their  re 
turn  to  their  reservations.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  i 
which  the  evil  can  be  cured.  *  *  *  * 

The  necessity  of  keeping  Indians  on  their  reservations  1 
becoming  more  apparent  every  day,  with  the  westwar 
growth  of  the  settlements  and  the  rapid  progress  and  d» 
velopement  r  f  the  mining  and  cattle  grazing  interests  i 
the  State  of  Nebraska  and  the  Territories  of  Wyoming  an 
Colorado.  During  the  last  twelve  months;  depredations  b 
roving  hands  of  Indians,  who,  as  a  general  thing,  come  froi 
some  one  'of  the  various  Indian  reservations  within  tl 
limits  of  this  command,  have  been  exasperatingly  frequen 
They  have  attacked  our  posts,  killed  and  wounded  our  cit 
zens  and  carried  off  their  cattle,  and,  when  persued  l»y  01 
troops,  taken  refuge  within  the  lines  of  their  reservatioi 
and  coolly  boast  of  their  atrocities.  It  seems  to  me  that' 
rigid  rule  should  be  made,  forbidding  their  absence  fro 
their  reservations,  and  in  case  they  disregarded  it,  authorit 
should  he  given  the  military  to  follow  on  the  reservatio 
search  out.  capture,  and  punish  all  whom  it  can  be  shov 
have  been  absent  from  their  agencies  and  off  the  reserv 

tiODS. 

General  Ord  says  : 

I  have  again  to  call  attention  to  the  exposed  condition  { 
Nebraska  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  extep 
ing  from  the  Missouri  River  for  three  hundred  miles  wee 
ward,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  military  station.  TI 
country  is  as  rich  as  any  other  portion  of  Nebraska,  but  t 
fear  of  Indians  has  retarded  its  settlement.  It  has  be 
subject  to  frequent  raids  from  the  Sioux,  from  Spotted  Tail 
and  now  from  Red  Cloud’s  reservations.  When,  on  a  rece 
visit  East  of  the  first-named  chief,  he  did  me  the  honor 
call,  with  his  lieutenants  and  a  concubines,  at  my  office 
called  his  attention  to  a  raid  which  some  of  what  were  co 
sidered  to  be  hi*  m-ople  had  just  committed  on  the  peace! 

1  Baptist  and  Danish  settlers  on  the  Loup.  He  replied  in  qu 
a  haughty  manner  that  he  hddmot  come  here  to  be  talked 
I  in  that  way.  As  I  had  no  power  to  control  his  movements. 

make  him  or  the  people  whom  he  claimed  to  rule  resp 
!  the  property  of  the  white  settlers,  the  touching  upon  fa, 

|  and  put  an  end  to  further  conversation. 

The  testimony  of  Generals  Sheridan,  Pope,  a 
McDowell  is  very  strong  and  emphatic,  that, 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  make  anyredt 
tion  of  the  army  in  any  part  of  their  com  man 
Inspector-General  Davis,  Baird,  and  Hardie,  g : 
like  evidence. 

Would  it  not  be  dangerous,  in  the  face  of  t 
testimony,  to  strike  down  and  reduce  the  Arm 
Is  there  no  other  place  where  expenses  can  , 
lopped  off?  Does  the  country  owe  nothing  nr 
to  the  officers  of  the  forty  regiments  than  to  ti 
some  of  them  adrift  without  provision  for 
future?  I  have  already  referred  to  the  charat 
of  the  officers  in  the  line.  T  repeat  that  ther. 
no  class  of  men  subjected  to  greater  inconveniep 
and  hardships.  They  are  compelled  to  live  in 
mote  parts  of  the  country,  deprived  of  the  soei 
of  the  refined  and  cultured,  often  away  from  tl 
friends  and  families  for  years,  with  barely  suffici 
to  keep  them.  Instances  are  numerous  wh 
officers,  although  entitled  to  a  month’s  leave  ev 
year,  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  ol 
because  the  distance  from  home  was  too  great, 
the  expense  of  travel  too  high ;  so  they  y 
compelled  to  remain  at  their  post  from  absO| 
necessity,  although  during  their  prolonged 
enforced  absence,'  relatives  and  friends  have  s 
ened  and  died.  What  other  calling  so  exact 
and  inexorable  in  its  demands. 

These  men  make  no  money  out  of  their  pro 
sion,  and  they  are  not  the  men  who  have  tva 
and  squandered  the  patrimony  of  the  nat 
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'oncerned  in  Credit  Mobiliers,  and  enriched  them- 
elves  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  ;  they  are  not 
he  men  who  bought  stocks  and  speculated  in  gold 
nd  Government  bonds  and  crippled  the  credit  of 
he  nation,  and  unhinged  the  prosperity  of  our 
gricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  min- 
ng  interests.  No,  sir.  They  have  been  loyal  and 
rue  to  their  obligations  and  responsibilities,  and 
ave  even  been  interdicted  from  personally  or  by 
;tter,  making  known  their  grievances  to  a  Senator 
r  a  member  of  Congress  unless  first  solicited  and 
ivited  to  do  so.  The  chances  for  such  invitations 
ere  not  many.  To  no  other  class  of  citizens  is 
le  right  of  petition  denied  so  summarily.  Not- 
ithstanding  this  they  have  received  their  small 
ay  and  have  done  faithful  duty  wherever  sent, 
hether  on  the  arid,  barren,  and  burning  sand- 
astes  of  Arizona,  or  in  the  cold  and  howling 
;gions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  standing  sentinel 
f  turn  over  the  Indian  and  the  frontiersman,  or 
jarding  scientific  exploring  parties;  in  other 
istanees  guarding  railroad  engineer  parties  and 
lilroad  construction  parties,  or  sent  away  up  in 
ie  fog-banks  of  Alaska,  taking  care  of  the  fisher- 
an,  fur-trader,  and  Indian.  Neither  affection, 
mger,  nor  climatg  would  restrain  them  from  the 
;rforntanee  of  their  duties.  They  have  per- 
rmed  all  uncomplainingly;  but  now,  where 
rtravagance  in  other  quarters  makes  retrencb- 
ent  and  economy  necessary,  these  faithful  public 
ntinels  and  officers  are' the  first  to  feel  the  un- 
iendly  grip  of  the  Government,  and  are  to  be 
rned  out  into  the  cold.  It  may  not  be  popular, 
it  I  cannot  help  it.  I  must,  Mr.  Chairman,  raise 
y  voice  against  this  policy  and  protest  against. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ungracious  or  ungen  e- 
,us.  These  men  are  trained  and  educated 
ldiers.  The  Government  has  asked  them  to 
ake  the  profession  of  arms  their  life-calling,  and 
any  of  them  are  not  in  a  condition  to  enter  any 
her  and  make  a  living  for  themselves  or  families. 
Mr.  WHEELER.  There  is  not  a  line  in  this 
11  in  respect  to  officers. 

Mr.  ALBRIGHT.  We  will  see  how  it  operates, 
proposes  to  pay  men  who  do  no  service.  That 
the  operation  of  this  economic  system.  I  object 
making  these  faithful  officers  and  men  the  seape- 
ats  for  the  sins  of  other  men.  I  know  it  is 
o-ued  that  many  of  the  officers  will  be  retained ; 
t  that  makes  it  not  any  easier  to  those  who  will 
ve  to  be  mastered  out  and  discharged.  It  is  the 
certain  blow  that  you  inflict  which  makes  it  so 
inful  ;  no  one  knows  on  whom  it  will  light.  If 
are  are  inefficient  officers  in  the  Army,  who  are 
aless.  and  hanging  to  it  for  a  living  simply,  like 
rnaeles  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  let  the  Secre-  I 
•y  of  War  and  the  General  of  the  Army  weed  | 
am  out.  Secretary  Belknap  says  if  you  shrink 
a  regiments  there  is  no  necessity  for  all  the 
icers.  If  our  finances  are  so  straitened  that  we 
mot  keep  up  the  skeleton  ol  an  army  any  more — 

■  that  is  all  we  have  now — 1  would  suggest  that 
:re  are  other  places  where  we  can  retrench  and 
:e  money.  Stop  building  new  custom-houses, 
irt-houses,  and  post-offices;  discontinue  work 
on  the  public  buildings  in  VVaslfington_Citv 


Department  buildings.  The  old  buildings  that 
answered  the  demands  of  the  great  war  ought  to 
be  sufficient  when  there  is  peace,  and  nobody  to 
fight  but  the  poor  Indian.  There  is  not  a  city  in 
the  country  but  can  get  along  with  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  better  than  the  country  can  do 
without  the  Army.  Let  retrenchment  be  earnest 
and  deep,  and  I  have  no  doubt  money  enough  can 
be  economized  to  save  the  Army.  It  may  he  that 
there  are  leaks  in  the  War  Department,  places 
where  more  money  is  paid  than  should  be.  If 
there  be.  strike  at  those  points.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  to  much  money  paid  for  officers’ 
quarters,  offices,  &c.,  in  the  large  cities.  Reduce 
and  economize  wherever  practicable  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  country. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  enlisted  men  are  performing  duties  of 
great  importance  to  the  country  which  if  per¬ 
formed  hv  civilians  would  cost  the  Government 
many  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  service 
does  now.  Let  me  show  the  House  and  country 
how,  and  the' number  of  men  that  are  employed 
upon  special  service. 

Ordnance  Department .  434 

West  Point .  214 

Signal  Detachments .  450 

Hospitals  stewards .  391 

Ordnance  sergeants .  Ill 

Commissary  sergeants .  152 

lu  different  Bureaus  of  the.  War  Department,  &c _  482 

Extra  duty  meu  in  Commissary  Department .  299 

Quartermaster’s  Department : 

Artificers,  overseers,  clerks,  signal  sergeants .  1,947 

Laborers,  teamsters,  Ac . 2,178 

Engineer  battalion .  329 

Total .  6,987 

Then,  there  tire  four  hundred  itnd  thirty 
enlisted  men  trained  and  instructed  in  the  Signal 
Service  Department,  and  give  the  world  “  Old 
Probabilities”  daily.  Is  the  country  willing  to 
dispense  with  their  services?  It  costs  the  Army 
$417,680.50  per  annum  ;  but  where  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  appropriation  bill  1  do  not  see. 
Now,  if  tlie  Army  is  not.  to  do  this  work,  to  what 
other  branch  of  the  Government  is  the  transfer 
to  be  made,  and  will  the  Government  save  money 
thereby?  This  item  goes  into  the  expenses 
account  of  the  Army,  although  the  Army  proper 
cares  very  little  about  the  prognostications  of  the 
weather. 

No  other  department  of  the  Government  could 
render  the  service  so  cheaply  and  well.  From 
the  signal  service  you  learn  “  where  the  wind 
listeth,”  and  can  tell  “whence  it  eometh  and 
whither  it  goeth.” 

General  Townsend  says  : 

General  Sherman  alluded  to  the  table  at  the  last  part  of 
the  recapitulation  :  ‘’Permanent  and  recruiting  parties, 
music-boys,  and  recruits  not  available  for  assignment;” 
“  general-service  men  on  duty  in  the  Bureaus  of  the  War 
Department,  Army  division,  and  Department  headquarters;” 
"Ordinance  Department  "West  Point  detachments;” 
"signal  detachments  “hospital  stewards  “ordnance  ser¬ 
geants  ;”  “commissary  sergeants.”  All  of  these  come  out  of 
the  thirty  thousand  men  allowed  to  the  Army.  For  instance, 
to  carry  oif  the  duties  of  the  signal  service  all  over  this 
continent,  the  Secretary  of  War  allows  one  hundred 
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Rxist  in  the  ^rade  of  sergeant  in  the  various  companies  is 
a-varaged.  Thus,  without  taking  any  sergeants  from  the 
companies,  the  signal  service  gets  the  advantage  of  a  man 
enlisted  especially  for  his  adaptation  to  that  duty,  and  this 
man  has  the  pay  and  grade  of  a  sergeant  in  the  regular 
organization  of  the  Army.  While  the  companies  thus  lose 
nothing  the  signal  service  makes  use  of  those  sergeants.  The 
detachment  of  signal  service  men  is,  at  the  present  time, 
rather  larger  than  is  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War; 
but  this  is  au  accidental  occurrence.  The  signal  officer  keeps 
at  Fort  Whipple,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  River,  a 
.  detachment  of  men  under  instruction  as  soldiers,  and  makes 
them  do  duty  as  soldiers.  It  is  a  regular  military  post.  He 
selects  from  these  men  the  most  intelligent  and  skillful  and 
appoints  them  to  the  rank  of  sergeants.  That  detachment 
will  be  diminished  to  the  number  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  allows,  and  which  is  the  strength  allowed  to  a  company 
of  infantry,  and  no  more. 

With  reference  to  these  clerks  who  are  on  general  service  : 
The  great  demand  upon  the  War  Department  for  information 
to  pass  pension  claims,  bounty  claims,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  every  one  hurrying  to  have  it  done  as  soon  as  pos- 1 
sible  because  the  claimants  are  suffering  for  the  money,  de-.| 
manded  an  increase  of  the  clerical  force.  We  took,  then  ' 
some  men  who  had  served  in  the  volunteer  and  Regular  i 
Army,  and  who  where  skillful  penmen,  and  enlisted  them 
especially  for  clerks.  They  came  out  of  the  strength  of  the  j 
companies,  like  the  First  Infantry  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  or  | 
some  of  the  companies  of  artillery  which  do  not  require  to  be 
full  in  order  to  be  effective  just  at  this  time.  In  the  event  I 
of  the  service  of  those  regiments  being  actually  required  in 
the  field,  we  should  have  to  break  up  the  clerical  system  at 
once  iu  order  to  give  the  companies  their  effective  force. 

There  is  another  source  of  labor  in  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Office  which  cannot  be  avoided  just  now.  This  will  be  cor-! 
rected  soon.  The  frequent  handling  of  the  muster-rolls  in 
order  to  get  information  for  the  Pension  Bureau  and  other 
Bureaus,  has  worn  them  out  so  that  there  was  great  danger 
of  the  information  contained  in  them  being  lost  entirely.  To 
remedy  that  E  have  had  b  )oks  made  with  blank  rolls  printed 
on  them,  and  a  great  many  of  these  clerks  are  employed  in 
copying  the  muster-roll3  into  these  books.  That  will  be  a 
permanent  form  which  can  be  easily  used,  and  the  old  rolls 
will  be  kept  in  case  of  any  question  of  accuracy. 

Surgeon-General  Barnes  says  : 

The  number  of  enlisted  men  employed ‘on  extra  duty  is  as 
follows  :  165  hospital  stewards  on  duty  as  clerks  in  the  Medi 
cal  Department,  mainly  engaged  in  the  record  and  pension 
division  of  this  office  in  examining  the  books  of  closed  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals  and  other  records,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death  or  discharge  from  service  and  hospital  history  of  sol¬ 
diers  who  died  or  wore  disabled  during  the  rebellion,  iu  ; 
order  that  evidence  may  be  furnished  in  answer  to  the  inqui  j 
ries  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Adjutant-Gen-  ! 
oral,  and-  Paymaster-General,  by  members  of  Congress  and  | 
others;  9  hospital  stewards  on  duty  as  clerks  in  Lieutenant-  | 
Colonel  Baxter's  office,  compiling  medical  statistics  of  the 
late  Provost-Marshal-General’s  Bureau;  2  hospital  stewards  j 
on  duty  as  clerks  at  the  United  States  Army  Dispensary  ;  1  j 
hospital  steward  on  duty  as  clerk  at  the  Freedmeu’s  Hospi-  ! 
tal ;  24  privates,  general  service.  United  States  Army,  on 
duty  as  messengers,  and  6  privates  on  duty  as  watchmen,  iu 
thejMedical  Department  :  3  privates  on  duty  as  messengers 
at  United  States  Army  Dispensary;  and  l  private  on  duty  as 
messenger  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baxter’s  office.  Their  total 
monthly  pay  for  December,  1873,  was  $21,550.89. 

The  hospital  stewards,  ordnance’’ sergeants,  and 
commissary  sergeants  all  [render  valuable  service 
to  the  Government  at  a  rate  much  cheaper  than 
the  same  work  could  be  done  bv  civilians.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  The  war  has  entailed  a  vast  work  on  the 
War  Department.  The  representatives  of  dead 
and  living  soldiers  are  furnished  with  essential 
evidence  from  this  Department,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  obtain  pensions,  back  pay,  and  bounty ; 
and  in  many  instances  the  Government  is  pro¬ 
tected  against  dishonest  claims.  This  work  must 
be  done,  or  the  people  would  be  dissatisfied.  See 
what  it  is.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  do 
all  this,  and  yet  this  expenditure  has  really  nething 
to  do  with  keeping  up  the  existing  Army. 

All  the  clerks  employed  in  the  different  Bureaus 


of  the  War  Department  are  not  engaged  upoi 
matters  which  pertain  to  the  maintenance  an( 
running  of  the  Army  at  this  time.  They  worl 
largely  upon  things  of  the  past,  but  pertaining  t( 
the  interests  of  the  living.  All  the  money  that  i 
passed  out  on  this  account  is  paid  as  though  it  wa 
for  the  Army  proper.  This  is  wrong,  as  any  on 
can  understand.  The  forty  regiments  that  not 
constitute  our  Army  have  many  of  the  bronze' 
and  weather-beaten  ’officers  of  the  late  war  i 
them — men  who  were  brave,  gallant,  heroic,  an 
self-sacrificing — men  who  followed  the  flag  where 
ever  it  was  borne,  in  disaster  or  victory;  wh 
defended  it  upon  the  field  of  battle  amid  the  rai 
of  bullets  and  fearful  destruction  of  artillery.  The? 
regimental  banners  bear  the  names  of  the  battle 
in  which  they  participated.  Their  history  is  mad 
up  in  their  commands.  Drive  them  away  froi 
the  commands  and  you  drive  them  into  banisl 
ment  with  sad  and  heavy  hearts,  and  verify  t 
them  trie  proverb  that  republics  are  ungratefu 
Scarcely  one  of  the  forty  colonels  but  was  a  majo 
general  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Army,  and  hs 
seen  twenty-five  years  of  service;  and  many  i 
the  lieutenant-colonels  held  ranks  equally  higl 
Yet  when  the  war  ended  these  men  gracefully  su 
rendered  their  high  positions  which  their  mer 
had  won  for  them,  and  took  subordinate  positioi 
and  reduced  pay,  because  they  loved  their  pr 
fession  and  country,  and  because  their  count 
had  educated  them  to  this  profession,  and  becau 
there  was  no  other  door  open  to  them  on  accou 
of  fcheir  previous  training  and  isolation. 

I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  stay  your  hands  befo 
you  agree  to  reduce  the  little  Army  that  we  ha- 
and  send  these  men  adrift.  The  country  nee- 
their  services.  Let  them  die  in  the  harnei 
Many  of  them  will  soon  pass  away,  alas  !  perha’ 
too  soon  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Let  the 
men  go  down  to  their  graves  feeling  that  th« 
country  is  grateful.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  ed 
cate  men  for  the  Army — invite  them,  ay  comp 
them,  to  take  positions  and  send  them  away  fre 
the  refining  influences  of  society  and  from  all  co 
tact  with  business — and  after  they  have  form 
habits  that  unfit  them  for  other  pursuits,  then  tu 
them  out  from  the  Army  and  say  to  them  we  ne 
you  no  longer  ;  you  must  pick  up  some  other  c; 
ing.  Such  a  p>olicy  will  destroy  the  esprit  de  co, 
of  the  Army.  As  well  shut  up  West  Point  a 
send  the  young  men  home  who  are  being  et 
cated  to  the  profession  of  the  Army,  and  stop  1 
[  annual  expense  of  $220,000  until  there  shall  i 
be  a  surplus  number  of  officers.  Save  this  mor 
until  you  need  officers  and  then  open  the  ha 
again  of  the  honored  institution. 

The  Departments,  it  is  said,  are  too  full  of  o 
cers,  and  so  are  the  regiments.  Why,  then,  et 
cate  more  ?  Why  this  waste?  What  use  is  th. 
in  educating  so  many  young  men  if  you  cam 
employ  them  ?  My  honorable  friend  from  IN 
York  [Mr.  Wheeler]  says,  however,  we  will  si 
recruiting  and  hold  on  to  the  officers  and  pay  the 
although  we  have  nothing  for  them  to  do; 
much  economy  in  that.  Pay  men  salaries  i 
have  nothing  to  do  for  them?  It  will  reqn 
wonderful  optics  to  see  the  economy  in  that. 
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Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
bations  hove  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
>rganization  of  the  Army.  The  gentlemen  belongs 
'o  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  if  he 
vants  to  turn  any  of  these  officers  out  of  service  he 
ind  his  committee  have  the  jurisdiciion  and  the 
tower,  and  let  them  do  it.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

■  Mr.  ALBRIGHT.  I  have  already  said  that 
'he  effect  of  this  Army  appropriation  bill  will  be 
o  compel  a  reduction  of  the  Army,  or  have  officers 
Ln  the  Army  with  nothing  to  do.  This  is  the  plain 
nd  palpable  effect  of  the  bill,  as  must  be  appa¬ 
rent  upon  examination. 

If  the  premises  of  the  Appropriation  Commit¬ 
tee  are  correct,  then  there  is  no  virtue  in  a  policy 
bat  proposss  to  pay  and  retain  a  lot  of  men  for 
Vhom  you  have  no  work.  These  men  are  to  be 
'(aid  as  a  charity.  They  will  not  thank  this  Con¬ 
gress  for  such  a  humiliation.  If  the  ideas  of  econ- 
!my  are  correct  that  seem  to  inspire  the  committee 
In  this  subject,  then  you  rob  economy  of  all  merit 
y  such  a  subterfuge.  If  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Len,  then  you  do  not  want  the  officers.  You  can- 
tot  use  officers  where  there  are  no  men  to  be  corn- 
handed.  ,  If  the  object  is  to  pension  these  officers, 
%t  them  understand  it,  and  the  principle  upon 
bhich  it  is  proposed  to  do  it. 

■  We  can  weaken  our  Army  to  such  an  extent  as 
o  invite  Indian  attacks  and  other  disturbances, 
‘"he  best  wav  to  do  this  is  to  weaken  forts  and 
Vithd  raw  troops,  and  Indian  hostilities  will  soon 
-e  inaugurated  in  earnest. 

(  Commissioner  Smith  says  : 

r  Mr.  Albright.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  presence  of  troops 
fecessary  in  Texas  as  well  to  protect  the  frontier  as  to  keep 
le  Indians  in  subjection  ? 

^  Mr.  Smith.  A  military  force  is  not  necessary  to  keep  those 
adians  in  subjection  on  reservations.  We  have  but  little 
Rouble  with  them  as  long  as  they  stay  there;  but  when  they 
tave  the  reservations  the  troops  are  needed  to  chase  them'; 

.,  if  that  is  not  effective  to  prevent  raiding,  on  account  of 
lie  large  extent  of  territory,  then  the  troops  would  be  needed 
j>  come  on  reservations  and  to  punish  the  Indians  there, 
•ut  it  would  be  much  better  policy,  as  it  would  save  cruelty, 

,,  the  force  was  large  enough  to  strike  the  Indians  when  they 
ire  off  the  reservations,  and  in  that  way  punish  the  guilty  [ 
]nes  only ;  for  if  you  attack  them  on  the  reservations  you  I 
^ecessarily  attack  women  and  children  also,  and  a  very  large  J 
Proportion  of  Indians  who  are  not  at  all  guilty,  except  as 
}iey  harbor  guilty  ones.  Take  the  Comanches,  for  instance, 
^suppose  that  not  one  in  twenty-five  of  the  fighting  men  of  ! 
ie  Comanches  is  disposed  to  go  off  the  reservations  inaraud- 
ig,  hut  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  them  are,  and  they  go  off  and 
l3t  their  booty,  and  steal  and  murder,  slip  through  the  mili- 
,-try.  and  come  back  on  the  reservations,  and  it  is  impossible 
V  the  agents  or  the  military  to  detect  them  and  punish  them 
one  it  the  attempt  is  made  there.  The  Indians  should  be 
Vruck  in  the  act  or  on  the  way  to  or  from ‘the  reservations. 

C  ^r-  Albright.  Is  the  militarv  force  snfficientlv  large  to 
o  that  ? 

L1  Mr.  Smith.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  have  asked 
iliat  that  be  done,  and  the  reply  has  been  that,  from  the  nature 
,f  the  country  and  the  great  extent  of  the  reservation,  it  is 
“possible  to  keep  the  Indian#  from  slipping  in  and  out.  But 
the  military  force  was  on  the  border,  instead  of  being  in 
yie  interior  of  the  reservations,  1  think  it  would  be  much 
,,mre  serviceable  in  accomplishing  that  end. 

Mr.  Albright.  In  the  regions  of  country  where  the  In- 
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dians  are  peaceably  disposed,  is  or  is  not  a  military  force 
necessary  to  protect  the  Indians  from  tjie  encroachment  of 
white  settlers  and  frontiersmen  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Frequently  that  is  the  case,  and  there  has  been' 
more  need  of  troops  in  that  line,  except  in  the  wildest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  than  in  the  other  line.  There  is  more 
force  needed  ro  protect  the  Indians  from  persons  who  intrude 
on  the  reservations,  and  to  keep  them  off,  than  there  is  to 
keep  the  Indians  themselves  in  subjection.  That  is  likely  to 
increase.  The  fact  of  the  Indians  coming  into  some  sort  of 
civilization  increases  that  liability. 

One  Indian  war  costs  much  more  in  one  year 
than  probably  ff  ve  years  of  the  present  peace  policy. 
It  is  said  the  little  Modoc  war  cost  $6,000,000  and 
one  hundred  lives,  most  of  which  might  have  been 
saved  if  there  had  been  a  little  more  military  force 
around  the  lava  beds  in  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  commissioners.  Eor  a 
country  like  ours,  containing  upward  of  forty  mil¬ 
lion  people,  and  a  domain  as  broad,  extensive,  and 
magnificent  as  ours  is,  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  is  not  too  great-  We  may  have  profound 
peace  to-day,  but  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  war- 
clouds  may  rise  and  create  necessity  for  additional 
troops.  The  mutations  among  nations  are  so 
great,  that  not  much  can  be  counted  upon  for  the 
future  with  regard*  to  any  policy.  “In  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war”  is  the  safest  maxim  that 
anv  nation  can  adopt  and  incorporate  into  its 
policy. 

Taking  our  population  at  40,000,000  with  30,- 
000  troops,  would  give  us  one  soldier  to  1,333  of 
the  population.  We  now  have  37  States  and  9 
Territories.  In  1860  the  population  was  31.443,- 
331  ;  the  Army  12,931 ;  giving  one  soldier  to 
2,447  of  the  population.  In  1860  there  were  34 
States  and  7  Territories.  In  1850  the  population 
was  23,067,262;  the  Army  10,321;  giving  one 
soldier  to  2,236  of  population.  Then  we  had  31 
States  and  4  Territories.  In  1840  the  population 
was  17,069,453;  the  Army  was  12,539;  giving 
one  soldier  to  1,363,  with  26  States  and  3  Terri¬ 
tories.  In  1830  the  population  was  12,866.020; 
the  Army  6,184;  giving  one  soldier  to  2,080  of 
population,  with  24  States  and  3  Territories.  In 
1820  the  population  was  9,633,822  ;  the  Army  was 
9,980,  giving  one  soldier  to  965  of  population,  with 
24  States  and  2  Territories.  Take  the  average  of 
these  decades  and  it  gives  one  soldier  to  l,73z!  of 
population,  near  what  it  is  now. 

At  no  former  period  in  our  history  did  we  have 
the  same  extent  of  territory  to  watch  and  guard 
over.  Xever  before  did  we  have  to  deal  with  all 
the  Indian  tribes  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And 
hence  there  never  was  the  same  necessity  for  so 
many  troops  for  this  purpose.  Xever  before  did 
we  have  so  large  a  border  to  take  care  of  or  such  a 
long  line  of  sea-coast  to  defend.  A  reduction  of 
our.  Army  on  account  of  poverty  will  be  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  provoke  war.  A  proper  nationol  pride 
should  induce  us  te  keep  up  an  army  large  enough 
to  maintain  domestic  peace  and  order.  Save  the 
Army,  and  provide  for  feeding  and  equipping  it, 
and  the  country  in  this  matter  will  say  well  done. 
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